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1 HAVE preſumed to addreſs this Eſſay 
to you, not with the hope of ſheltering 
dulneſs under your protection, for dul- 
neſs cannot be ſheltered ; nor for the pur- 
poſe of ſelf-intereſt, for you will never 
know my name; and {till leſs from an 
expectation of conveying information to 
you; but merely out of gratitude for the 
ſafety and honour derived to me, among 
millions of other Britons, from the difin- 
tereſted wiſdom, and ſublime abilities of 
your noble Father. . 


I remember the time when the nation 
ſeeming loft in langour, he ſtept forth an 
irreſiſtible champion, againſt its open 


and triumphant enemy. That you may 
with 


DEDICATION. 


with equal ſucceſs, and equal glory, rouſe 
the torpid, confirm the wavering, and 
guide the reſolute defenders of the Con- 
ſtitution againſt its lurking and profligate 
enemies, 1s the well grounded hope and 
ardent wiſh of every one who has the 
honour of being „ 
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CERTAIN ſet of people have lately 
arrogated to their faction, the title of 


ſupporters of government. 


Government muſt be ſupported is their cry; 
and none will refuſe their aſſent to it as a ge- 
neral propoſition or axiom; and few will ap- 
plaud the ingenuity of the diſcovery. But the 
confidence of the ſpeakers has ſeduced many 

well meaning, ill- informed men into the ſup- 
| port of faction. But if theſe worthy men 
once perceive, that by government, this fac- 
tion means every meaſure or wiſh of our go- 
vernors, or miniſtry, right or wrong, fooliſh | 
or execrable ; they will turn from them with 
abhorrence, nor perſevere i in acting as if they 


held the miniſtry to 06 infallible and 9 
cable. 
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To ſupport the conſtitution would be a more 
welcome ſound to my ears; though it ſeems to 
have had, of late, very little effect upon the 
ierves of a numerous, though I cannot ſay 
conſiderable party of our countrymen. Per- 
haps, however, it might not be amiſs, if many 
of thoſe who are ſo fond of the imagination of 
{ſupporting government, would ate d a little 
to the conftitution, remark the origin, pro- 
greſs and end of government in general, com- 
pare the glorious poſſibilities of the Britiſh con- 
ititution, (as Lord Peterborough expreſſes it) 
with the imperfection of others; enquire why 
it has not of late produced its uſual effects for 
the welfare of this nation, and to conſider of 
remedies, if ſuch are requiſite, 


The proper office of nin reaſon © is to 
fearch for the will of the Creator, whoſe will 
alone is true wiſdom. Let us, therefore, with 
reverence attempt to trace the will of God, 
both revealed and unrevealed, with regard to 
man, and his ſtation | in this world. 


Some melancholy ſons of foperſiltics tell us, 
that man is intended to walk in this world as 
in a vale of miſery; and conſequently, the 
moſt gloomy ſolitude, or the worſt ſtate of ſo- 
ciety and government, muſt be the beſt for that 
-purpole, But the holy a and che book 
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of nature, in every page, declare the good- 
neſs of God to mankind, and his will that 


all his creatures ſhould enjoy all the e 
their nature and {tate will admit. 


It does not appear that the A ohty, in his 


revealed will, has originally appointed to man- 


kind any particular mode of being ruled, nor 
even expreſsly that one man ſhould rule over 
another. We find men ruled, before we find 
any expreſs command in the holy writings that 


they thould be ruled, 


The people under God 5 penn guidance, 


were ruled by prophets, chieftains, Judges 


and kings. If any of theſe modes of govern- 
ment were jure divino, were excluſively approv- 
ed and appointed by God, it is aſtoniſhing 
that his peculiar people ſhould not have deen 
directed to that particular choice of gover- 


nors. 


The unrevealed Will of the creator can be 


8 gathered only from conſidering his works: the 
nature and powers given to each afford the only 
ground on which we may form a reaſonable 


conjecture of his intention with regard to the 


; lame. 


Providence has Atte to all its creatures, 


talents and reſources, according to their wants; 
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to the inhabitants of the various elements, 
powers adapted to their happineſs, and indica - 
tive of their intended courſe of life. 


Society, conſidered as the reverſe of ſolitude, 


as number to unity, ſeems the general, though 


not univerſal element in which animals live, 
and the peculiar element of man, who cannot 


enjoy happineſs, nor can the race exiſt, in a 


ſtate of ſolitude. The imbecillity and indiſ- 
cretion of his infancy and youth, continuing 


for a time exceeding the duration of the life 


of mot animals, A an attention from 
his parents and others, which ſhews the pecu- 


liar neceſſi.y of ſociety for him in that ſtate of 
life; nor does he ſeem in any other ſtage, 
gifted with inſtinct, or powers of mind, ſuffi- 


ciently ſtrong and ſublime to enable him to run 
his covrſe through this world, clear of ſociety. 


Government, which is the authority of one 


being over another, from flight influence up 


to deſpotic power, is ſo indiſpenſable to be- 


ings intended for ſociety, that from the deer, 
the commonry of the foreſt, to the lowing and 
bleating herds under the ſubjection of man, 
they all are influenced and directed by the 
ſtrongeſt and molt ſagacious among them, 


W hich are nearly of the ſame uſe to the adult, 
as the Parent to its young offspring. 


We 
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We are aſſured by reaſon and convinced by 
the ſcripture, that a family was the firſt rudi- 
ment of ſociety. The tender care and authority 
of Parents in our infancy and youth, is ſuffi— 
cient to reſtrain thoſe deſires which might be 
prejudicial to the individual. Implicit obedi- 
ence in the child, to the abſolute authority of 


the parents, 1s then neceſſary, becauſe of its 


ignorance of good and evil, and becauſe ſuch 


an authority in parents is rarely abuſed. If a 
child deſires bread or a fiſh, he will not receive 


a ſtone or a ſerpent. Yet experience has ſhown 


that parents ſometimes forget their duty, and 


muſt be overlooked by the ſociety. 


When the child is grown up to manhood, 


hope and fear, aided by the better ſentiments of 


gratitude and reverence, will form an habit of 


obedience to the parent. Thus all the deſcen- 


dants of a patriarch would, and we know from 
the ſacred writings, actually did, pay him im- 
plicit obedience. Habit, more powerful per- 


haps than all paſſions and ſentiments, would 


conſpire with them, and after the patriarchs 


death, produce obedience to the ſon moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the deceaſed parents approba- 
tion, by the greatneſs of his own abilities, or 
the goodneſs of his diſpoſition. It does not 


appear to me, that a brother, becauſe born be- 


fore the others, has a natural inherent right to 


command 
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command them; but as one muſt have the pre- 


ference by ſome eſtabliſned rule, in a civilized 


ſtate, the general but not univerſal conſent of 
nations, has given it to the elder ſon, for which 
ſufficient reaſons might be alledged. 


Sir Robert Filmer, I acknowledge, was of 


another opinion. is ſyſtem that mankind 


cannot be free, nor entitled to freedom, he 
deduces from theſe two propoſitions, that men 


are born in ſubjection to their parents, and that 


the father's authority deſcends to his eldeſt ſon, 


and is indeſeaſible in him and his repreſenta- 


tives. If Lady Filmer had written a ſyſtem, 
ſhe would have devolved the authority upon 
the eldeſt daughter, as the mother's repreſen- 
tative. Cain, however, being his father's el- 
deit ton, and having fine talents for govern- 
ment, began his reign with the e 
his only ſubject, his brother Abel. I am at a 
loſs, in thinking how Sir Robert could recon- 


cile his allegiance to the indefeaſible repreſen- 


tative of Cain, with his loyalty to Charles and 
James Stuart. 


Whoever might be acknowledged the head 


of theſe little patriarchal ſocieties, wiſdom and 15 
induſtry would have room to operate and pro- 


duce their natural effects. The beſt counſel- 


lors 5, the molt induſtrious, and he who incurs 


the 


| F099 
the greateſt danger, has generally wiſdom, per- 
ſeverance and ſpirit enough to take his full ſhare 
of the good things procured to the fociety by 
theſe virtues. Hence would ariſe diſtinctions, 
and honours; and merit would have its reward, 
perhaps, like that of Ajax in the heroic age, 
by the firſt cut at the firloin, and liberty to 
drink without ſtint, wine unmixed with water. 


In proceſs of time, however, emulation and 


partiality would occaſion diviſions and brawls, 


and at length the patriarch family would ſepa- 
rate into parts; ſome more numerous would 


live together in one place, and in others ſoli- 
tary couples would brood over enmity to one 
another and to the united. Enmity would ſoon 
| burſt into a flame; diſputes and quarrels, 
would end in hoſtilities between the pigmy 


ſtates, about various matters, hunting grounds 


and paſtures for inſtance, the preſent objects of 


diſpute to fox hunters and American ſavages. 


At length, ſome Nimrod, or hunter of men 
ſtrode forth, and decided a diſpute by violence 
in favour of his own and his family's wiſhes, 
and aſſumed the government of thoſe whom 


his proweſs had ſubdued, and perhaps of thoſe 


whom it had ſerved. Thus began the down- 
fall of the firſt ſtate of government, the patri- 
archal. | 


Other 
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various extent, but in general very minute; as 


four victorious monarchs, and Homer repre- 


mong ſuch petty monarchs, from the rajahs of 5 


part only of Kent. Homer, from whom as an 


very age of an old Celtic hero, or an Hebri- 


rel to both the Grecian and Celtic chieftains. 


* 
Other men, of aſpiring ſouls, ſoon followed 
the bright example, and erected monarchies of 


the good patriarch Abraham with his own fa- 
mily only, overthrew, at once, no leſs than 


ſents a rabble of Kings in the ſmall Iſland of 
Ithaca, endeavouring to {ſtarve Penelope into 
marriage, and royally devouring the chines of 
beef, and flitches of bacon, which ſhe had pro- 
vided for his Majeſty Ulyſſes. It is highly 
probable that the world was once divided a- 


the eaſt, to the lairds of the weſtern iſlands of 
Scotland. Our own iſland was certainly par- : 
titioned in that manner; Cæſar was attacked 

at once by four kings, ſo called by him, of a 


hiſtorian of manners there is no appeal, in- 
forms us that Greece was ſo divided in the 
heroic age; and his Odyſſey preſents to us, with 
a little addition of ſplendor, the manners and 


dian chieftain of not a very remote age; the 
numbers of their ſubje&s much the ſame, 
and black cattle the general cauſe of quar- 
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It cannot now be eaſily aſcertained whether | 
theſe reguli ſucceeded one another from father 
— — to 
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large, or the family of the chieftains. From 
the nature of mankind we may indeed ratio- 


nally ſuppoſe, that a worthy or artful fon would 


often ſucceed his father ; but we know, that 


among our forefathers the 3nglo-Saxons, the 


next heir was often excluded from the throne, 
and that among the Celts and their deſcend- 
ants, the brother of the zighearna; or chief- 
tain, was elected tarigh during the life of the 
chieftain, and ſucceeded to his authority upon 


his death, as the king of the Romans to the 


empire of Germany. It is remarkable, that 


the cuſtom of faniſtry prevails at preſent. at 


Mindanao, and ſome other parts of the Eaſt- 


Indies, as we are informed by Captain Forreſt. 


It may be preſumed that the government of 


theſe little monarchs was at firſt mild, and 


directed to the benefit of thoſe who had been 


_ uſed rather to govern themſelves : If otherwiſe, 
the world lay wide before them, and they might 
eaſily withdraw themſelves, as, in the ſixth cen- 
tury, the ſubjects of Chilperic, King of Soiſſons, 


all ran away, and left him to reign alone with- 


out interruption, and as of late the ſubjects of 
the high and mighty lairds of the Highlands 


of Scotland, have ſhipped themſelves, by hun- 


1 dreds for America. 
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to ſon, or were elected out of the people at. 
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Experience, in time, ſhewed the people the 
neceſſity and expediency of making ſome com- 
pact with their chieftain, and eſtabliſhing laws, 
by which his will ſhould be reſtrained, and 
theniſelves governed; and he thinking to reign 
upon any terms was worth ambition, pro— 
miſed, with no fmall reluctance, to govern 
agrecably to the regulations made for guarding 
the happineſs of his ſubjects, and broke through 
them without any reluctance at all. ”— 


A ſmall ftate, under whatever form of go- 
vernment, is expoſed. to that great evil, parti- 
ality, We all know that jealouſies, and heart- 
burning, are more viclent in a mall town, 
than in a great City. 


The tyrants over ſmall iſlands or > cities, are 
among the moſt deteſtable monſters in hiſtory. 
Tealouly. ſuſpected all men, and perfected the 
evil the feduftion of authority had committed: 
when once their ſubjects were diſguſted by a 
wrong act, the tyrant could not conceive there 
_ was any reſource left, but in the deſtruction of 
| thoſe whom he had injured. The mutual ani- 
moſities of the ſubjects with one another, or 

with their prince, had not room to exhale, but 
loaded every corner of the little diſtrict. The- 
unhappineſs of ſuch ſtates was in the reverſe 
proportion of their extent. If the ſubjects, by 
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caprice or neceſſity, were prevailed upon to de- 
throne their Prince, one of the artful ringlead- 


ers uſually ſucceeded him in the goodneſs of 


his promiſes, and his manner of keeping them. 


They ſeldom were inclined or dared to truſt 


one of their tyrant's family to ſucceed him; and 
no hereditary reſpect for right, or family, had 
time to grow up in the breaſts of the ſubjects. 
Thus theſe little ſtates wanted that pledge of 


internal tranquillity, the abſurd, but uſeful 


reverence for a long eſtabliſhed family, which 


produces many happy effects in larger monar- 


chies, and part: icularly 1 in the preſent European 


1 


Theſe petty monarchies were equally defi- 


cient in means to repel a foreign enemy. 


Even if ſeveral joined together, their want of 
ſubordination-and of confidence in one another, 


and the weakneſs of their union, produced a 
proportionable weakneſs of defence. Their 
beſt defence was woods, rocks and marſhes, 
in which however, like the antient Britons, 


dum ſinguli pugnant, universi vincuntur. And 


many of theſe reguli were deſtroyed or ex- 
pelled by their ſobjects, who were too much 
alarmed by paſt evils, to put it in the power 


of any man to renew them, by being entruſted 


with ſupreme authority, even though circum- 
ſcribed by a multitude of wiſe regulations. 
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Hence the people, judging themſelves qua- 
lified to be their own governors, inſtituted 
mall Republics, as in Greece, Italy, and 
Phœnicia. . 


Jo this period, the revolutions in ſtates and 
changes of their conſtitutions or government 
proceeded from internal cauſes ; bur as man- 
kind became more numerous, the external 
cauſes of confederacy and conqueſt began their 
Operations, and produced Republics "of great 
extent, deſpotic, and abſolute monarchies. 


11 It is ſcarcely leſs audacious and ee 
now, to hint a ſuppoſition, that the republican 


48 form of government can have any merit, than 
| j during the profligate league of Charles the ſe- 
cond with the King of France to deſtroy 
the Republic of Hol Hand, and religion and 
1 freedom in England. Yet I remember the 
8 time, which is not long paſt away, when to ſay 
a perſon was of republican principles, was eſ- 
teemed a compliment, and very juſtly ; for by 
it was meant, a perſon who conſulted the wel- 
fare of all ranks of the nation, who deteſted 
the Fretender and his claim, (and not the leſs 
for his religion) and who was a devotee to the 
principles of the revolution, the liberty of the 
ſubject, and the proteitant religion, and, as 
ſubordinate to theſe, t to the ſucceſſion of the 
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Houſe of Hanover, by which all thefe have 


been fo gloriouſly maintained, and I truſt will 


be lo till time and Britain ſhall be no more. 


Agreeably to this idea of a man of repub- 


lican principles, the laſt Duke of Buckingham, 

though in his conduct a tory, thought to do 
himſelf honour with poſterity, by inſcriving on 
his monument the whig's teſt : 


Pro Rege ſepe, pro republica ſemper. 
_ Oft' for my King, always for my country. 


Times and ideas are now change ed. Who- 
ever doubts the propriety, or even The” certainty 


of the ſucceſs of the public meaſures now adopt- 


ed, is called a Preſbyterian, Oliverian, or 


damned leveller, or, to include all reproach in 
one word, a e 


Yer ak fuck rage at the name of a repub- 
lic: Did not David Hume, in his unpenſioned 


day, give the ſketch of a republic, which he 
thought preferable to the Britiſh conſtitution? 
- Does not the weſtern part of the world at leaſt; 
owe the arts of commerce, navigation and the 


raechanic arts to the Phœnician republics; - tO 


Sparta the art of war; to Athens and the other | 
Grecian republics the arts of elegance, and 
the moſt beautiful exertions of the! imagination 
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By the Grecian and the Roman republicks, 
all the arts and ſciences that could adorn, in- 
ſtruct, and protect mankind, and alſo policy, 
legiſlation, and morality, were carried to the 
higheſt perfection which human nature, un- 
ſupported by revelation, can attain. Ceaſe 
then, ye would-be ſlaves, to deteſt freemen; 


ceaſe, ye unworthy icaolars, to reproach your 
maſters. 


Yet all theſe ſtates had ſome radical evil or 
imperfection. The Phoenician republics were 
formed for commerce chiefly,” Sparta for war in 
narrow limits, Athens not for duration in a 
ſtate of luſtre, and the Roman republic for the 
conqueſt of the world. The balance was ſo 
ill adjuſted between the orders of the Roman 
ſtate, that the weight of war was always neceſ- 
fary to be thrown into one or the other ſcale, 
to preſerve the balance in equilibrio, and main+ 
tain the public tranquillity; and foreign war 
being at an end, by there being no enemies 
left, ambition had no other food than civil 
diſſentions, and the riches and honours which 
| ſeemed to lie common to all, and to which 
every bold ſpirit aſſerted his right, by every 


means the moſt pernicious and deſtructive to 
the public tranquillity, „ 
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Republicks are of an elaſtic nature: while 
compreſſed, their reſiſtance is prodigious, and 
their virtues great; but a ſtate of compreſſion 


can only be comparative felicity and perfec- 
tion. There is a very great and inherent im— 
perfection in all republics. If ſmall, they want 


defenſive powers; if larger, tranquillity. They 
may ſubſiſt in miniature, as a nation of huſ- 


bandmen, or ſhepherds, as the Arcadians; or 


of commerce, as ſome of the petty Grecians, 
and in later ages, of the Italian republics; but 
che ſubjects, excluſively of the danger of foreign 


enemies, neceſſarily fall ſhort of the dignity ot 


human nature: little cares, Fes little 
minds. 


A great democratical republick, like Car- 


rhage in its latter days, is an hideous many- 
headed monſter: an ariſtocracy, (abating jea- 


louſy) may have, at times, a torpid tranquillity 
within ; but it is eternally on the verge of being 


overturned by ſome high-minded ſpirit, or of 


being ſhattered into a democracy ſoon ending 
in yranny. 


It is worthy obſervation, that the Venetian 
nobles, having within theſe few years become 


odious to their ſubjects, were ieduced iv far as 
to aboliſh the council of Ten, whoſe care was 


to watch the conduct of the nobles, and alſo 


to 


| 
'1q 
| 
| 


4 
to protect the citizens; and have, notwith- 
ſtanding their uſual jealouſy, appointed three 
heads of the great families, to new-model and 
ſettle the republic, which we may be ſure, 
they will not tnink themſelves able to do in 
one day. 


Progreſſion is the natural ſtate of all uncom- 
pounded republicks, large enough to defend 
themſelves. Thus each of them is a natural 
enemy to the reſt of mankind, and fails in the 
obſervance of the great command of the Crea- 
tor, Peace and good will to men. Or elſe 
they endeavour to enervate and deprave the 
minds and debauch the manners and morals of 
the ſubject, which is well known to be the 
grand engine of government at Venice, the 


only great uncompounded republic of theſe 
times. 


The Swiſs Cantons are the moſt perfect 
!-nown model of a great compounded repub- 
lic, conſiſting of a number of ſmaller republicks; 
independent, except as united, by a fœderal 
union, for their mutual defence in war and 
tranquillity in peace. Theſe ſtates ſhew mY 
the Roman Catholic religion is capable, i 
wiſe hands, of being modelled to liberty, 555 
that of a democracy; as our neighbouring 
kingdom of Scotland gives a proof, it one 

could 


4 
could be thought wanting, that the Preſbyte- 


rian religion will bear at leaſt a limited mo- 
narch. 


Perhaps the ſun ſees few men, who enjoy 

greater liberty, with more virtue, and in greater 

plenty the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, 

than the inhabitants of the ſmaller Swiſs Can- 
tons, who are, for the moſt part, Papiſts. 


In many of the larger cantons, ariſtocracy 
and corruption have taken firm hold, and the 
eaſe of the ſubject depends too much upon the 
particular virtue of the greater families: and 
upon the whole, the happineſs of Switzerland 
ariſes, perhaps, almoſt as much from its ſituation 
as its form of government; both which, how- 
ever, ſeem to agree ſo well together, that it 
may be a doubt, whether the introduction of 
even the Britiſh conſtitution would be an im- 


i ; Provement. 

; | Holland: perhaps, cannot, of late at leaſt, 
be called a republic: it is rather a vaſt trading 
1 company, governed b ſſembly of many 
; pany, governed by an aſſembly of many 
5 directors, over which preſides an hereditary 
4 chairman. 1 

n 5 

55 th Moſt republics mentioned in hiſtory have 
S ended in becoming members of a deſpotic mo- 
2 So 
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( 8 ) 
harchy ; which is uncontrolled authority in 
every part of an Empire, veſted in, and exer- 


eiſed by a multitude of ſlaves without princi- 


ple or knowledge, and appointed mediately or 


immediately by one perſon, the moſt ignorant, 
the moſt profligate, and the moſt wretched in 
the empire. The tyrant of a little ſtate, may, 


if he pleaſes, not be a ſtranger to his ſubjects, 


and may know whom to truſt; and thoſe whom 
he has truſted may be kept under his eye. The 
deſpot of a great empire, being a ſtranger to 
infinicely che larger part of thoſe to whom his 
caprice is a law, governs. ſubjects whom he 
fears, by men whom he hates, and deſtroys his 
own family whom he both tears and hates. 


Deſporifin mitigated, is abſolute monarchy, 


of which, unreſerved ſubmiſſion, reſpect and af- 
fection for the perſon and family of the mo- 

narch, are the very ſoul, Extreme injury and 
injuſtice to individuals are the price which muſt 


readily and frequently be paid for public tran- 


quillity. The chain of obedience which links 
the ſubject to the throne being once broken, 
is with great difficulty, joined together. In 
France, perhaps the mildeſt of abſolute govern- 
ments, no leſs virtues and abilities than thoſe 


of Henry the Fourth were required to reduce 


a nation to quiet ; and for fifty years after | 
his death the kingdom was almoſt inceſſantly 
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in arms. Charles the Ninth having given his 


people the example of an aſſaſſination, his two 


immediate ſucceſſors died by the hands of aſſaſ- 


ſins. Let Princes who wiſh ta be abſolute, or 
to govern by any other conſtitution than the 


Engliſh, reflect that within the laſt twenty-five 
years, an Emperor of Ruſſia was murdered ; | 
three Kings, thoſe of France, Portugal and 

Poland were wounded by aſlaſſins; the 


Kings of Spain and Denmark have ſeen the 
guards and their palaces atracked; and a Queen 


of e them reflect and tremble. 


However, it muſt be allowed chat i in an ab- 


ſolute monarchy, by ſtrict attention to the 
words and actions of all the ſubjects, by do- 
meſtic ſpies and other paltry means, and cruſh- 


ing oppoſition in embrio by a ſtanding army, 


internal tranquillity is, in general, well pre- 
ſerved, which is the great advantage of this form 
of government. But as advantages have ſome 
drawback, greater often than the original ad- 
vantage propoſed; it may be poſſible in time, 
that theſe troops, the brilliant bawbles, and 
favourite playthings, the puppet ſhews of grown 


princes, may, with a knowledge of their own 
ſtrength, acquire an inclination to make uſe of 
it, and rend their kingdom in pieces; or, like 


the Prœtorian guards, and their ſucceſſors the. 


Janifſaries, ſet the Empire at fate... 
Da The 


aA Th, 


139 


The happineſs of the ſubject depends not 
only on the perſonal character of the monarch, 
but on that of his favourites of both ſexes, and 
is affected by the paſſions of the favourites of 
favourites, in regular gradation ad infinitum. _ 


Abſolute monarchy i is, in fact, a dominion 
of favourites, and if ſtolen in upon us, the fu- 
ture Marlboroughs and Rockinghams, muſt 
take care to ſtand well in the judgment of the 
favourite's lacquies; and Blakes, Anſons, and 
Howes, muſt endeavour to be in the good 
graces of the Rays of the Board of Admiralty. 
Honour and reward will be the price of flattery, 
and ſafety no where be found, for any rank, 
but in flaviſh ſubmiſſion to that above it. 
Quot ſuperiores tot tyranm, quot inferiores tot fervi. 
Privileges and exemptions, defeat the energy 
of the few good laws; and he who doubts, is 
thruſt into a dungeon, and muſt often continue 
there till death, being abſolutely forgotten, or 
for a time beyond all proportion to the offence; 
and indeed without any offence at all. 


I ally tranſcribe the following anecdote from i 
the hiſtory of the Baſtile, lately given to the 


world by that true friend to mankind, Mr. 
Howell. . 3 


The 


; let them prove that they deſerve any reſpect at 
CCC RE MRS all, 


( 21 ) 
The Jeſuits at Paris were honoured with 
the preſence of Louis the Fourteenth at a play 
ated by their ſcholars, and the next morning 


they changed the inſcription Collegium Claremon- © 


tanum Societatis Jeſus, into Collegium Ludovici 
magni, the King having as he went out, ſaid, 
this is my college. Ayoung ſcholar of quality 


it is ſaid, poſted up theſe verſes on the college 


. 2 


_ Abſtulit hinc Jeſum, cite inſignia Regis 
Impia Gens, alium non colit illa Deum. 


'T he author, aged thirteen, was, as a matter of 
favour, it is ſaid, condemned to perpetual impri- 


ſonment, and in 1705 having been a priſoner 


one- and- thirty years, and becoming the heir of 
his family, was let out of the Baſtile, not without 
giving the Jeſuits extenſive proofs of his gra- 


titude. Thus an offence, which in England 


would baffle the pedant's rod, in France was 
| puniſhed with perperugl impriſonment, | | 


W have elected the above i ſor the 


particular uſe of ſome tall boys, not double 
the age of the unfortunate ſufferer, who have 
diſcovered, as they ſay, that the Britiſh conſti- 


tution is not good enough for them, nor fit for 


any other gentlemen, They do not meet, it 
ſeems, with the reſpect they wiſh for, from the 


ſturdy peaſant or humourous mechanick. Firſt 
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all, and that they have ſhewn any to law, reli- 
gion, decency, wiſdom or common ſenſe ; till 
when let them do us the honour to ſcorn all li- 
berty but licentious debauchery, and deride 
any honour except in ee their debts 
to ſharpers. | 


T he government of: England has been by one 
limited monarch ever ſince the heptarchy. It 


has been ſaid, though perhaps, haſtily, that 


no country but our own has properly a conſti- 
tution; that! is, a combination of eſtabliſhed 
laws directing who ſhall govern, and how they 
ſhall govern, uncle the ſanction of a ſettled me- 
thod of redreſs, and punifhment for thoſe of our 
governors, who act contrary to thoſe expreſs or 
acknowledged laws or rules, or the known ſpi- 
rit of them. It is an impoſſibility that there 
mould be a law againſt every exceſs, and the | 
wit of man is always deviſing new miſchief, 


The ſoit of thoſe rules, that is to fay, of 
the conſtitution, i is to be diſcovered by analog 30 
and is the guide on all occaſions when there is 


no expreſs direction of law. It is then generally 
called the Conſtitution, and not improperly, 
as it is a part of the conſtitution, that the ſpirit 
of it in ſuch caſes ſhould be the guide, 


It is eaſily ibaa; upon any emergency, 4 
through the medium of the Roman and univer- 
5 ſal 


1 

ſal law, ſalus populi ſuprema lex. When no eſ— 
tabliſned law appears, the good of the people 
ſtands for a thoufand laws; and what is made 
a rule or precedent againſt that, may well 
be ſaid to be contrary to the ſpirit of the con- 
ſtitution, and the conſtitution itſelf. 

All free men will agree that this is a rule; 
but will often differ in the application of ir. 
One man will think that a meaſure or law of ad- 
vantage to the publick, which another may 
think of a dangerous tendency. There are 
therefore, certain marks which diſcover to any 

clear eye, that the bearer of them is anticonſti- 
tutional. 


One of theſe marks, is novelty without ne- 
ceſſity, or at leaſt an evident and permanent 
advantage. If, for inſtance, beſide the publick 
F mbaſſador of the King and nation, a ſecret 
Charge des Affaires is ſent independant of the 


Embaſſador, it is a ſuſpicious meaſure, I hope 
unwarranted by precedent in good former 
times; and I ſhould not heſitate to ſay it is an 
unconſtitutioual meaſure. Publick officers, 


employed out of their regular ſphere, bear ano- 


ther mark of an unconſtitutional meaſure ; as 
the Judges, for inſtance, when application is 


directed to be made to them for their extraju- 


dicial opinion, without even hearing counſel, 


upon 


| 
| 
| 


( 44 ) 


pon the ſervants tax; whereas if a trial 
enſues, they muſt either renounce their 

known opinion, to the diminution of their 
own dignity, if they really do change it; or 
he tempted to perſevere in It at the EXPENCe of 
their conſcience. 


Monteſquieu ſays, the direct object of our 
conſtitution is political liberty, by which it 
ſhould ſcem that he means perſonal freedom, 
and ſecurity of property, Theſe united form 
independance, which, at leaft, is ſo eſſential to 
the true object and end of all government, the 
| happineſs of the people according to the will 
of God, that it is the main ſpring of our con- 
ſtitution, whoſe energy maintains the powers 
and action of the whole machine, un all 
its Sante ine : 


The care of the conſtitution and government 
is enttuſted to the Parliament, conſiſting of 
three independent political bodies, the King, 
Lords and Commons. 1 


In the parliaments of other limited monar- 
chies, the repreſentatives of the nobility, clergy, 
andcities, have voted as ſeparate bodies, though 
; they have all had the ſame employment of raiſ- 
ing money and propoſing laws. No perſon, 
excepting perhaps the peers of France, had an 
| hereditary 


4 
hereditary ſeat in the Etats Generaux of France 
reſembling our parliament; the nobleſſe elected 
deputies. In Sicily and many other countries, 
the heads of the noble families, moſt of which 
we ſhouid hardly call gentry, were their here- 
ditary repreſentatives. Theſe formed a firm 
body againſt the encroachments of the Crown, 
and had a ſtrong reſemblance to our Houſe of 
Lords. They were, in truth, able to over- 
power both King and people, even without the 
concurrence of the other bodies of repreſenta- 
tives, among whom there were conſtant jealou- 
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: ſies; each endeavouring to throw the burthen 
N upon the other, and agreeing in one point only, 
to take no care of the peaſantry and common 

people, by whom none of them were elected. 

In Sweden, indeed, the peaſants have choſen 

an order of repreſentatives out of their own 

: body, a cuſtom noble in idea, and of advan- 

f tage in practice; yet how can ſuch men be qua- 

3 lified to judge de arduis regni negotiis ? Or if they 

are able to reaſon, they will generally be over- 

powered by the other bodies, which, from ſome 

5 defect in their conſtitution, have all of them 
5 fallen at the feet of their pſalm-ſinging King, 

h Who plainly told them, in 1772, that he ſhould 
5 have no occaſion for their company for ſix years; 
s and he has been even better than his word; for 
y he has never called them together ſince, nor | 


/ E. ever 


1 
ever will, as he has money to procure an army, 
and an army to Provide money. 


Happily for us, our parliament, by expreſs 
law, meets annually, and the repreſentatives are 
elected by the whole of the people ſuppoſed in- 
dependant and capable of choice, in different 
diſtricts. If all the repreſentatives were elected 
by the counties at large, the government would 

verge to ariſtocracy; and commerce, and the 

common people, the bulk of the nation, for 
whoſe ſake all other orders and ranks are formed 
and entruſted with power, would be ſlightly 
regarded. And if the Houſe of Commons were 
filled by the repreſentatives alone of the trading 
cities and boroughs, poſſibly all traffick might 
be laid aſide, but the ſale of their coun- 
try. 


8 The ſtrength and utility of the Houſe o 
Commons reſts upon three pillars, the univer- 
fality of its repreſentation, unity of action, and 
the power of taxation; becauſe by the former, 
all ranks of men, excepting the Peers, are na- 
turally intereſted in its ſupport; by the ſecond 
they carry an undivided ſtrength, and by the 
third are ſecured the connection and juſt de- 
pendance of the Crown upon the people. The 
Rate Icarus cannot ſoar to his fall without wings: 


One 


3227 ” 
One of the greateſt defects in the republican 
form of government, is the want of a reſource, 
if political phrenzy ſhould pervade the body 
of the people: for all aſſemblies of repreſen- 
tatives are liable to be ſeduced by their own 
prejudices, and thoſe of their conſtituents, and 
to be, if nearly unanimous, arbitrary; and 
if once thoroughly heated, can be intrinſically 
cooled only by time, often alas when too 
late. | 8 


The Couttivacicn has, therefore, appointed i 
the Houſe of Peers the hereditary counſellors of 
the Crown, and cenſors of it and the people, to 
reviſe the reſolutions of the, Commons, mode- 
rate their zeal, temper their prejudices, and 
guard the juſt executive power of the Crown, 
from popular madneſs, or temporary deſign. In 
a word, the Houſe of Peers, for the ſake of 
the people, guards the Crown from the people, 
and the people from themſelves. Another moſt | 
important charge reſts upon the Houſe of Lords, 
which is the ſuperintendance of the courts of 
juſtice, Being themſelves the ultimate reſort 
in civil matters, they are looked up to, with 
reverential awe, by all other courts of 
juſtice, however exalted. Hence no body of 
men, pretending to, or entitled by birth to a 
particular ſtation, contains ſuch a proportion 
of well educated, learned and able men, as the 
Engliſh Pecrage, To judge, to ſuperintend 1 is 
E * their. 


its diſcharge is their delight. 


$a? 3 
their hereditary duty; to qualify themſelves for 


/ 


The cecleſiatticnt part of the conſtitution is 
moſt happily formed. The clergy, as divines, 
are diſtin&t from, as ſubjects and men, they 


are united in one body with the laity, tried 


by the ſame courts, joining with them in elec- 
tion of governors in parliament ; and the pe- 
culiar cauſe of religion, as well as the general 


good of the clergy and laity, is ſupported by 


the reverend fathers of the church, in the higheſt 
court of ſuperintendance over the whole nation. 
Learning among the clergy has noble objects 


of encouragement, and a regular courſe to ſup- 
port and diſtinction, and 1s not tempted to de- 
grade itſelf to popular cabals, much leſs to 


excite them, in order to ſecure a maintenance, 
or obtain conſequence, and the delightful bleſ- 


ling of being feared. 


It is a great e and" common to abſolute 


monarchies and republicks, that great abilities, 


and eminent virtues and ſervices, are looked. 
upon with ſuch jealouſy, as often to reduce 
the ableſt ſupporters of the ſtare to the cruel 
dilemma, of endangering it, or being ſacrificed 
to its ſafety. But under our happy conſtitution, 
an hero who ſhould unite the courtly, elegant, 
and military talents of the great Duke of Marl- 
boroughs to the pobricss abilities, eloquence, 
and 
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and the confidence of the people poſſeſſed by 
the late Lord Chatham, might expand bis ge- 
nius to the utmoſt, and ſatisfy his ambition, 
without cauſing juſt apprehenſion in the ſove- 
reign or the people, and without being at all 
induced to aim at ſe}f-defence in the ruin of 
his country. This I look upon as one of the 
moſt decided advantages of our conſtitution, 
above any other. The kingly office, joined to 
the reverence with which the poſſeſſor of the 
Crown and his family are regarded, ſtifles ail 
inordinate ambition in embrio. No King of 
England can poſſibly be dethroned, unleſs he 
deſerves it, by ſtupendous folly, or atrocious 
wickedneſs. A good King has no rival; nor 
can any effort of faction to raiſe its hero, make 
the nation forget that he was born to be a ſub- 
ject. This is a great bleſſing which the nation 
derives from the Crown; and ſcarcely leſs, is 
its activity in executing wiſe reſolutions, and 
directing the powers, furniſhed for the good of 
the nation, by the other branches of the Par- 
lament; and likewiſe, its power in balancing 
the two Houſes, and guiding their efforts in 
che N ſervice. 

The King i is the watchful 8 of the 
ſtate, againit the attempts of 9925 powers: 
to him the management of the military is wiſely 
entruſted, when the other branches of the Par- 
Lament have, Fi his Aſſent. aſcertained their 


number | 


1 

nuraber, provided for their payment, and fixed 
the laws by which they ſhall be judged. In 
return for theſe advantages, derived from the 

regal office, ſuch confidence is placed in the 
Eing, that it is a maxim or fiction of law, that 
the King can do no wrong. The meaning or 
foundation of this ſuppoſition is plainly this: 
if every error in the conduct of the King were 
to be cenſured or puniſhed | in a court of juſtice, 
the Crown would loſe its dignity, and the re- 
ſpect of the ſubject; deſperation might enſue, 
and redreſs could not be procured but by an 
inſurrection. Are we then tamely to bear all 
injuries from the throne, or to have recourſe at 


every turn to that dreadfu] expedient Nei- 
ther. 


I have no doubt, as a King, or a con- 
table, holds his office, merely for the good of 
the people, but that the ſceptre of the one, and 
the ſtaff of the other, may juſtly be taken from 
them, upon the firſt provocation, if the good 
of the people require, or permit it to be done. 
Vet, as this can rarely be effected with- 
out a civil war, let us reflect, that at ſuch a 
time, all the miſchiefs which could be brought 
into a country, by its moſt cruel enemies, per- 
vade every part of it; that all ſocial and paren- 
tal ties are broken; that every pernicious paſſion 
is let looſe; while envy, hatred, and fraud provide 
WEAPONS for ambition- and anarchy to deſolate 


the 


n 

the land. Extreme then ſurely muſt be the of 
fence, great the probability of ſucceſs, and 
evident the neceſſity, which can warrant an in- 
ſurrection. The life time of a King, if wholly 
employed in a conſpiracy againſt his people, is 
generally not of ſufficient length to overthrow 
the conſtitution: the greateſt danger ariſes from 
ſo ſapping the foundations, that it may crum- 
ble, and be in ruins, before the eye can perceive 
it to totter. Nothing can juſtify an inſurrec- 
tion, unleſs a münibeſt, determined, and dange- 
rous conſpiracy of the government againſt the 
conſtitution. If this is not a juſtification, I. 
do not know what will be ſuch, for the glorious ” 


revolution ; unleſs it be not lawful for the ſub- 


ect to take arms againſt his King in any cauſe 
bak that of the Church. The event, it muſt 


be remembered, 18 uncertain, as the means are 
horrible. Suppoſing the end be apparently ob- 


tained, and the tyrant humbled in the duſt, 
will not another take his place, or ſeven devils 


worſe than the former? How difficult to reſtore 


peace ! Very few Kings could be truſted to 
keep a forced treaty ; not Charles the Firſt, for 
inftance, though intent: onally a conſcientious 


man: but we know that his conſcience and 
caſuiſtry inclined him to believe that he had an 
undoubted right to violate a forced treaty. 


But of all conſequences the moſt pernicious 


is the laying open the Boy to the throne, to 


the 


„ 

the ambition of leaders of parties. After the 
civil war in the laſt century, it was impoſſible 
to reſtore peace to the nation, but by the reſto- 
ration of the royal family. Do 


Does the conſtitution warrant an inſurrection 
againſt government in any caſe whatever, may 
be aſked ; and where 1s the law which regulates 
rebellion? It may be objected, that laws are 
made for times of tranquillity ; order is ſup- 
poſed by them: laws cannot be made for a 
time, when law is of courſe filent. Our laws 
are entruſted to the King, at leaſt exerciſed in 
his name, and enforced by him; but will the 
tovereign enforce a law made againſt himſelf ? 
a gainſt his own breach of low? No law was 
ever made in any nation commanding a King 
when to deſcend from his throne, or directing 
a nation when to pull him out of it. The 
Arragonians contented themſelves with de- 
_elaring to their King, at his coronation, that 
if he obeyed the law, they would obey him, 
if otherwiſe, they would not. Our forefathers, 
in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, and with 
the approbation afterwards of William the 
Conqueror, declare, that the King being the 
vicar of God to govern the nation, (not as a 
tyrant) if he does not do fo, he ſhall loſe the 
name of King, Yer even this, though tolera- 
bly plain Engliſh, and not eaſily miſunderſtood, _ 


is 


% 


„ 


is not preciſely to the point; and the nation 
muſt, in all emergencies, truſt to that law, by 
virtue of which the Romans deſtroyed Nero, 
and to that rule, by which God was pleaſed to 
ſtrike from the throne of Iſrael ſo many Kings, 

becauſe they went a whoring after their own | 
inventions, and did evil in the ſight of the Lord. 


The Conftitution, deteſting extremes, has, 
for the ordinary courſe of government, while 
laws have power, provided a general remedy. 
againſt evil adminiſtration, the wiſeſt and moſt 
effectual the wit of man can deviſe, in this 
manner. What the King of England does him- 
ſelf, or permits his miniſters to do, wiſely, is 
attributed to his wiſdom in hearing, and good- 
neſs in following the advice of wiſe and good 
men: whatever ill is done, by perſons acting 
under his authority, and either with or with- 
out his privity, is conſidered by the law, as 
done by their advice and influence; and for in- 


7 Juries done to private perſons or to the publick, 
* thoſe miniſters are accountable to the ordinary 
wy courts of law, or to the Parliament, the palla- 
h dium of the E ngliſh conſtitution. | 
e 
1 The King does and oak to appoint not 
3 only his own attendants, but alſo the ſervants 
e of the publick, the great officers of ſtate. 
- They are volunteers; and if they undertake a_ 
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taſk for which they are diſqualified by Igno- 


Engliſh Conſtitution uniting the advantages ol. 


4 4 


rance, perverſeneſs, profligacy, or cowardice, 
they are rightly puniſhed for their raſh attempt, 
and for their impoſition upon their ſovereign, 
who, if wiſe, will readily leave them tothe puniſh- 
ment they merit. By the ſtatute of Rhudland, 
even the Sheriff's firſt charge was, to enquire af- 
ter.the ſeducers of the King and kingdom, the 
Queen, her children, and their accomplices. 


Such is the Engliſh conſtitution, maintain- 


ing internal tranquillity, at leaſt as well as ab- 
ſolute monarchy, and abroad, terrible as a great 


republick, yet without inclination to invade its 
neighbour's peace to ſecure its own, and 
equally calculated. for arms and arts, ſcience 


and commerce; affording full ſcope and nur- 


ture for the vaſt genius. Hence our Marl- 


boroughs and Chathams, our Miltons, Shak- 


ſpeares, and Addiſons, a nation of heroes in 


martial and literary fame, unparallelled in any 
country ſince the fall of Rome. 


. . nge government from its 


origin, in the will of God for the happineſs of 
mankind, through its progreſs, we may con- 
chude that every N ind of government has particu- 
lar advantages, and if well adminiſtered are good 


in the ſight of the ſupreme Being; and that the 


all 


( * 
all others, and being almoſt equally calculatca 
for ſmall or extenſive dominions, and for all 
climates, from the ſtupifying polar regions to 
the enervating torrid zone, as beſt fulfilling the 
divine will, may juſtly be ſaid to be jure divino ; 
and as ſuch merits, and in the fullneſs of time 


provably will be univerſal. 


Why it has not of late produced i its uſual ef- 
fects; whether it has ſuffered innovations, and 
whether the form has devoured the ſubſtance ; 
and whence ariſe the evils with which we are 


now ſurrounded, even as in the valley of the 


ſhadow of death, may deſerve a . ſerious 
e | 


Much encouragement has been given by 
adminiſtration to writers who had no one ex- 
cellence to recemmend them, except being 


born north of the Tweed, and miſrepreſenting 
the patriots who brought about the revolution, 
and the very principles of it. I hope, how- 
cover, ſome Engliſh genius will riſe, and, vindi- 


cating the honour of his forefathers and his 


country, uſe his utmoſt endeavours, like another 
Adhelmus, (mentioned by Gulielmus Malms- 


buriengis) ut perfecti * lima eraderetur Sca- 
Bredo Scotica. „ 5 
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